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The New Student 


Price § Cents. 


In Jail 


Brookwood Labor Student May Do His 
Homework Behind Bars 


HERE is grave possibility that Jack Ruben- 

stein who began his college education last 
fall at Katonah, New York, may finish out his 
collegiate year in a Bergen County jail. Six 
months of his work at Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege may be done by correspondence, unless 
efforts to appeal the case are successful. 


Like most of the students at Brookwood La- 
bor College, Jack Rubenstein left his job in a 
trade union to study at the Labor College. He 
is an electrical worker, member of a New 
York local, and entered Brookwood last fall. 
He joined the picket line in the Passaic strike 
and faithfully followed the policy of non- 
resistence to violence, which characterized the 
Passaic strikers but which did not keep him 
from being charged with assault. A com- 
munication from Brookwood, has this to say 
of the young striker’s case. 


“According to Jack’s story and the testi- 
mony of his fellow prisoners, two men on tie 
jail corridor started a fight; another man 
tried to separate them while Jack, who was in 
on one of his numerous vacations from picket- 
line duty, called for the guard. By the time 
the guard arrived, the scuffle was over. He 
made straight for Jack as the cause of tie 
disturbance and belabored him over the head 
with his fists. Jack protected his face as 
best he could, calling out to the jailer that he 
had the wrong man. Whereupon the latter, 
having exhausted his energy and his vocabu- 
lary, charge Jack with having assaulted him. 
And justice in Bergen County being what it 
is, Jack was convicted.” 


Law Faculties Plead 


Legal experts in the Law, Schools are more 
and more of the opinion that the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case should be given a complete and 
impartial review. Fourteen of the fifteen mem- 
bers of the Columbia University law faculty 
have signed a petition to Governor Alvin Fuller 
of Massachusetts, demanding such a review. 
Nine members of the Yale law faculty and six 
members of the University of Kansas law fac- 
ulty also signed. Thirty-two members of the 
law faculties of Cornell University and the 
Universities of Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio and Texas had 
no time to read and approve the wording of 
the petition but agreed its general purpose. 


“We do not know that any mistake has oc- 
curred in this case,” the appeal says. 


“But the fact that there is widespread doubt 
as to the justice of the result in the case of 
Sacco and Vanzetti lends color to the possibil- 
ity that such mistake may here have been com- 
mitted. The presence of such doubt makes it 
unfortunate to let the case stand without re- 
view upon the facts. . .” 


Can’t Interview ‘*Tex’’ and Cal 

Zealous freshmen spurred on by the bait 
of editorial positions on the Daily Princeton- 
ian have pried interviews from many promin- 
ent Americans, but confess to failure in two 
outstanding cases. No interviews have been 
forthcoming from Calvin Coolidge and “Texas” 
Guinan, the vivacious night club operator. 

President Coolidge, they point out, is not 
over-anxious to meet a reporter from a college 
with Princeton’s strong Democratic tradition, 
and besides he is too busy worrying over his 
foreign policy these days. As for “Texas” 
Guinan, the federal authorities once used the 
ruse of a college boy seeking an interview 
to hand her an injunction that closed one of 
her clubs, so she has good reason for avoid- 
ing the Princeton men. 


Hoover War Library 


Founded in 1919 with funds provided by 
Herbert Hoover, ’95, the Hoover War Library 
of Stanford University contains a large array 
of important war documents gleaned from 
every nation of the world. Over 125,000 items 
have been collected to date, half of which being 
either unprinted or out of print, are irreplace- 
able. The Library received a permanent en- 
downment in 1924 from Mr. Hoover. 


Trained experts went abroad to get mater- 
ial for the Library. They assiduously collec- 
ted documents concerning the Washington 
Conference, the League of Nations, the Ver- 
sailles Conference and other important bodies. 
During the latter conference Professor 
Ephraim D, Adams of the Stanford History 
Department called upon all the national dele- 
gations in order to secure from them copies 
of the documents they were using in present- 
ing their claims. This “delegation Propa- 
ganda” collection numbers about two thousand 
titles. 

Another interesting collection is that called 
“personal memorabilia,” which consists of pri- 
vate reports and communications dealing with 
the war and post-war period. Many of these 
papers are locked away for a term of years 
in compliance with the donor’s stipulations. 
In this collection are papers of President 
Masaryle of Czechoslovakia. 


Shakespearian Burlesque 


Several years ago a New York producer 
startled the theatrical wor!d with a Hamlet in 
plus fours. Since then many college dramatic 
clubs rendered various plays of Shakespeare 
in modern dress, but all in a serious vein. The 
Harvard Dramatic Club is the first to produce 
a frankly burlesque version in its travesty on 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” 

The plot of the Shakespearian comedy is 
kept, a .Crimson .reviewer says, with most 
of the characters, and some of the lines. Mr. 
Edward Massey, the director, “has very art- 
fully interpolated musical members, with a 
yery agile dancing chorus, to the accompani- 
ment of a jazzy band; and has interspersed 
the whole with modern witty dialogue. The 


Texas Day 


Interscholastic Meet a Test of Brains 
and of Brawn 


ROM all parts of spacious Texas they came 

to Austin, by automobile, by trolley and by 
train. Some were sophisticated and “collegi- 
ate” imitations of the State University dandies, 
others were diffident and poorly clothed rustics 
from unknown hamlets. They had come, 2,450 
of them, to the State University representing 
their schools in the seventeenth University In- 
terscholastic League. Over 800 faculty repre- 
sentatives accompanied this youthful army 
which the University sponsors unanimously 
declared “largest of its kind in the United 
States.” 

Husky athletes, bespectacled orators, com- 
peted in this meet which included tests of brain 
and brawn. There were declamations, debates, 
art and athletic competitions of all kinds. 

All this happened on Saturday, May 8. And 
to make it a completely Texas Day the annual 
convention of the Texas Fine Arts Association 
met that morning. The big feature of the 
meeting was an address by Gutzon Borglum 
the renowned sculptor who was recently put 
in charge of the University of Texas School 
of Sculpture to be opened next year. The ses- 
sion was directed toward a comprehensive sur- 
vey of Texas art, emphasizing the unique pos- 
sibilities for its development. 

In the evening Mr. Borglum addressed the 
winners of the Interscholastic Leagues’ Art 
Contest, saying in part: 

“If Texas is ever to be famous in art, you 
must make it.—Texas had her beginning in a 
series of events which can be equalled by 
nothing else in American history for loyalty 
and bravery, and absolutely nothing has been 
done to commemorate in a lasting form these 
men who gave their lives so nobly for the ter- 
ritory -which is now your home.—America 
struggled for over a hundred years to shake 
off the pseudoplasticism of the art of England 
and other old world countries. Now, that 
Texas is not far from a hundred years old, it 
is up to us to turn our eyes from the old world 
splendors, from old world art and sculpture, 
and reproduce in our art the beauties of our 
own state.” 


result is an entertainment that is extremely 
amusing.” 

“Very deft indeed are some of Mr. Massey’s 
pieces of stage business. 

“Petruchio made up as a cowboy, with leather 
chaps and cerice shirt, sporting a long cattle 
whip, starts his tactics of taming the shrewd- 
ish Katherina by twining the whip about the 
shoulders of the screaming flapper, as he says: 

“‘T can’t get over a girl like you 

“‘Loving a boy like me. 

“Again, in the wedding scene—the finale 
of the first act—the band blares forth: 

“Your’e in the Army Now.” 
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The Y Problem 


What to do with the Y? This question, dis- 
cussed to a considerable length in many col- 
leges this year, is most acute at Wesleyan 
University (Connecticut) at present. 

The Wesleyan Y is carrying on many ac- 
tivities of a diverse nature at present, “cover- 
ing a large field of college activities, includ- 
ing everything from Lenten services in the 
chapel to an annual parley on education,” 
according to The Argus. The proposal 
is to dissolve the Y, invest the present nominal 
College Church with its religious activities and 
form a college union to carry on the-secular 
activities. 

Presenting the case for dissolution of the 
Y, one of the students said that to a large por- 
tion of the college students of today any or- 
ganization that deals with religious matters 
is looked on with indifference and a student 
who engages in Y activities is in danger of 
being called a Christer. 

The religious activities do not gain by being 
labelled with the name of Y. and the other ac- 
tivities, if students ever find out what organi- 
zation is really behind them, suffer a distinct 
loss. Wouldn’t it be much better to have all 
the religious activities unified under a single 
organization, the College Church; and all the 
non-religious activities unified under a College 
Union which the students would think of as 
their own organization, and which would not 
have any stigma attached to its name?  In- 
cidentally, the College Union would furnish 
an organization which could supervise such 
things as dramatics and a co-operative store. 


Editors Convene 


Along with their Business Managers, edi- 
tors of the larger Eastern college papers were 
in Amherst over the week-end of May 7-8, for 
the annual convention of the Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Newspaper Association. On Sun- 
day the editors departed after haying warmly 
discussed and passed a few resolutions. They 
condemned drunkenness as “conduct unbecom- 
ing to gentlemen,” pointed out that drinking 
among college men is only a minor problem 
related to the major problems of drinking 
among men in general and that the former 
could not be done away with before the latter. 
In regard to sports it was recommended that 
foothall schedules be cut to six games between 
on football was said to be due to a falsely 
wellmatched teams. The present overemphasis 
educated public and to “over-enthusiastic™ 
alumni, with undergraduates being probably 
the sanest factor in the situation, 


Japanese Baseball 


Every five years baseball games are played 
between the University of Chicago and the 
crack team of Waseda University, Tokyo, 


Japan. This year the Waseda team Is 


Glorifying the Eastern Croesus 


“What is the chief end of man?” “To glor- 
ify God, and serve Him forever,” chant 450 
College of Emporia students in daily chapel, 
and so on through the other 106 questions and 
answers comprising the shorter catechism of 
the Presbyterian creed. 

An eastern millionaire, whose name Presi- 
dent Frederick W. Lewis steadfastly refuses 
to disclose, is responsible for this renascence 
of theological scholasticism, by having offered 
zn unspecified bequest to the college if all 
the students are successful in mimicking the 
Presbyterian elders. His challenge was unan- 
imously accepted, and the entire student body 
has been suddenly transformed into a babel of 
catechetic parrots. The traditionally famous 
football kiyoodle “Emporia fights,” has yielded 


scheduled to play at Stanford, Harvard, 
Yale, Chicago, Virginia, Indiana, New Yorx 
and Butler Universities. Fourteen Japanese 
students comprise the group. A game has 
already been played at the University of 
Southern California. 

Whether or not the Japanese players defeat 
American teams they have already excelled 
the average American group in one respect— 
their sportsmanship. “Not once during the 
entire game did we notice a Japanese proiesi- 
ing an umpire’s decision,” remarks a writer 
in the University of Southern California paper, 
“and they had several opportunities to protest, 
such as come to both sides in every ball game.” 


Gunning for Gantrys 

The new editorial board of the Cornel} 
Daiiy Sun is out gunning for local Elmer 
Gantrys. In an editorial the paper outlines 
its reasons for opposing a local evangelist who 
recently started a crusade for Ithacan souis: 

“Our quarrel is with the tabernacle, evan- 
gelism and the damaging results of crusading 
religion, which in our estimation outweigh any 
benefits, real or expected. 


“We condemn: The excitement of peopte 
into religious frenzy, inevitable in evangelistic 
work; Implication that the city of Ithaca is 
immoral by denunciation of alleged vice; The 
charge that the city of Ithaca insulted wr. 
Anderson by not turning out en masse for 
his sermons; sacrifice of biblical paralles <o 
a sense of homour.” 
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We invite you to 
have extra coffee 
and hot biscuits 
gratis. 


Table d’hote 
Luncheon 65¢ 


A La Carte Service and 
Special Comb. 50c 


Table d’hote 
Dinner $1 and $1.25 


Luncheon 11.30-2.00 
Coffee . . 3.00-5.00 
Dinner . . 5.30-8.00 


46 University Place, 
New York 


Bet. 9th and 10th Sts. 
1 Block West of 
Wanamakers 
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io the more euphonious and uplifting slogan 
of “Know your catechism.” 

So stirred with enthusiasm is the college 
at the prospects of a dowry from the modest 
Croesus, that the faculty is giving catechism 
coaching teas at which the earnest strivers- 
after-knowledge mumble the creed while mas- 
ticating wafers. President Lewis is doing his 
bit in promoting religious culture by offering 
boxes of candy to the first seven students able 
to recite the catechism flawlessly —Paut 
Porter. 


Interpreting Referendums 


By a remarkable chain of events college stu- 
dents have been stirred to register their op- 
inions on many extra-curricular affairs this 
year. There was, for instance the religious 
poll which revealed a majority of undergradu- 
ates as believers in God. Later, college stu- 
dents in a few institutions deplored the send- 
ing of troops to Nicaragua and China. Others 
favored giving Saeco and Vanzetti another 
chance. And finally we have the overwhelm- 
ing vote for arbitration rather than intimida- 
tion in Mexico. While many people are un- 
decided on the significance of this student op- 
inion, all Right Thinkers agree that the reli- 
gious poll demonstrated how unassailably in- 
telligent college students are and the Sacco- 
Vanzetti petitions prove that they are suscepti- 
ble to being swept off their feet by dangerous 
radicals and have no opinions worth taking 
seriously.—Ernest Pontifex. / 
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CO M M E N T 


RE “BANE OF THE DEANS” 
The “Fired” Gang 
Sirs: I am interested in the “kicked-out- 
of-college-list. I was fired from Grinnell Col- 
lege but finished at Rush Medical. I have al- 
ways been interested to know the destinies of 
the “fired” gang. Long Beach, Calif. 
Yrs. Ete. Robert E. Sweet. 


Another Research Job 


(Harvard Crimson) 
When Lucifer fell from heaven he gathered 


an enormous amount of publicity, a more or 
less devoted public, and eternal notoriety. And 
ever since his coup there have been those who 
have held that the surest road to success is 
that of blatant insurgency. Now in the New 
Student comes Mr. Ernest Pontifex—bear- 
ing a name properly reminiscent of the hero of 
“The Way of All Flesh”—who claims that 
among the most notable college students are 
some who have been subject to expulsion, sus- 
pension, dismissal, ejection or whatever the 
Dean’s office preferred to term the action. 

Shelley, Gibbon, Locke, and Landor were 
banished from Oxford for various misdemean- 
ors; Stephen Crane, Eugene O’Neil, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Theodore Dreiser, to quote modern 
instances, found the limitations of American 
universities too cramping and consequently de- 
parted—either of their own volition or by 
compulsion. And, whispers Mr. Pontifex, was 
not Edna St. Vincent Millay officially regarded 
with severity during her final year at Vassar? 
She was—and only the combined threats of 
the entire Daisy Chain managed to carry her 
safely to the commencement platform. .. .. . 

An imposing list, an inspiring list, a list 
which appears to show very plainly that vir- 
tue does not always pay. But examination of 
the individual names which compose the roster 
of the infamous is illuminating. Not one of 
the Oxford expatriates was of a conforming 
disposition. Each rebelled not only in the uni- 
versity but also during the whole of his life. 
Nor are Crane, O’Neil, Lewis and Dreiser, men 
whose ways have been smooth and convention- 
al. If they left college it was because they 
realized that they were not adapted to collegi- 
ate discipline; and they very wisely solved the 
problem by separating themselves from what 
was in their case a scholastic prison. 

To be dismissed from college is not, contrary 
to the above named honor roll, a necessary and 
essential step to greatness. But now that the 
exceptions have been listed, Mr. Pontifex may 
round out what is an incipient thesis by draw- 
ing up a record of all those who were expelled 
from college—and who for diverse reasons 
never attained any great degree of fame. Such 
a scroll might be regarded as Mr. Grundy’s 
gospel of the woeful fruits of bad behavior, 
but it would, nevertheless, prove as much as 
that of the belligerent immortals, which is, in 
short, nothing at all except interesting but not 
too relevant reading. 


Not All Good 
Men Are Fired 


(Daily Texan) 
Commenting recently on the fact that there 


has been a great deal of discussion in regard 
to dismissals from American colleges and uni- 
versities, the New Student asks through 


its news service if the United States has a dis- 
tinguished kicked-out-of-college list. “Oxford 
today reveres the memory of Shelley, John 
Locke, William Pen, Edward Gibbon, and Wal- 
ter Savage Landor,” observes the circular. “Yet 
these men were such unruly undergraduates 
that they were all expelled from the university, 
charged with such crimes as sedition, atheism, 
duel fighting, and manslaughter. .Has this 
country a comparable list?” 


* * * 


The query proposed by the writer in the 
New Student would lead us, no doubt, into 
many fascinating bypaths of conjecture. But 
the fact that Gibbon and Locke left Oxford 
without taking degrees presents an interesting 
personal equation for the biographer rather 
than a case that might be used against the 
English university system. Hume did fairly 
well by this system. Newton, it seems, pur- 
sued his mathematical studies at Trinity Col- 
lege without being unduly oppressed by an 
atmosphere of intellectual intolerance and big- 
otry. Whistler, we are told, would have been 
a major general if silicon was a gas. But Rob- 
ert E. Lee, America’s greatest soldier, was 
graduated from the United States Military 
Academy at the head of his class. No sensible 
man would see in Whistler’s experience a justi- 
fication for condemning the system of instruc- 
tion at West Point, any more than he would 
in Lee’s cadet record as a basis for the claim 
that West Point is one of the greatest military 
schools in the world. 


(On reading the above editorials the editor 
hastily telegraphed Mr. Ernest Pontifex, ask- 
ing him just what the article was intended to 
prove. Mir, Pontifex equally hastily replied 
that it was not written to prove anything, but 
merely to state some interesting historical 
facts and let college editors adorn the moral. 
Had he set out to frame an indictment of the 
entire collegiate system, (a pretty large order 
for a 1000 word article) he would at least have 
mentioned Henry Thoreau who never was able 
to fit into college life, and Emerson who often 
belittled the colleges; and Henry Adams who, 
commenting on his own education, said “Four 
years at Harvard College, if successful, re- 
sulted in an autobiographical blank, a mind on 
which only a water mark had been stamped. 
. .. In essentials like religion, ethics, philos- 
ophy; in the concepts of all sciences, except, 
perhaps, mathematics, the American boy stood 
nearer the year one than the year 1900”; and 
William James who said the graduates from 
most American colleges left with their “gen- 
erous, youthful impuise to reflect on the world 
and our position in it rather dampened and 
discouraged than stimulated by the lifeless dis- 
cussions and flabby formulas they have had 
to commit to memory.” Of course, Mr. Pontt- 
fex hastens to add, these men were the reds 
and bolsheviks of their day and colleges are 
not intended for them. But if people persist 
in reading a moral into the article, he offers 
that as the most plausible—Editor’s Note.) 
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Your choice of 
A Thousand New Books 


At Half Price or Less 


Offered in Our Bargain Catalogues 
(Mailed Free Upon Request) 


All New and Perfect copies of 
Original Publishers Editions 


If you think these Book Bargains ap- 
pear “too good to be true,” we shall be 
glad to send them for examination with 
the privilege of return if for any reason 
they do not come up to your exvec- 
tations. 


The books listed below represent but a 
small fraction of book bargains we are 
continually offering our customers. We 
shall be pleased to send you our cata- 
logues and announcements regularly, 
upon request. 


Publishers’ prices below are given 


in parenthesis; our prices follow. 


Our Price 
LENIN, by Leon Trotsky. A _ biog- 
raphy and political history ($2.50) $1.25 
LEON TROTSKY, by Max Eastman. 
An impartial biography ($2.00) 
SINCE LENIN DIED. By Max East- 
man, The present situation in 
Russia. ($1.50) 75 
RUSSIA AS AN AMERICAN PROB- 


$1.00 


LEM, by John Spargo. ($2.25). $1.00 
MY FURTHER DISILLUSIONMENT 
IN RUSSIA, by Emma Goldman. 
($1.50). 50 
THE RISING TEMPER OF THE 
EAST, by Frazier Hunt. The most 
informative and fair presentation 
of the unrest in China, India, ete. 
($2.00) 1.00 
SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICAL 
THEORY, by Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Ph. D. A succinct and illuminating 
statement of the leading types of 
sociological contributions and rep- 
resentative sociological doctrines 
relating to political science. $2.75) 1.25 
DEMOCRACY AND IDEALS, by John 
Erskine, author of “Galahad”, A 
clear and inspiring definition of 
national ideals. ($1.50) 50 
ORIGIN OF THE NEXT WAR, by 
John Bakeless. An astounding ex- 
posé of the hidden, seething, 


undercurrents of European politics, 
which may eventually result in 
another World War. ($2.50) 1.00 
THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE, by 
Stuart Chase. 1.25 


Books, More or Less Literary 
BIOGRAPHY OF HEINE, by Michael 


Monahan. ($2.00) 15 
THE HEART OF EMERSON’S JOUR- 

NALS, Edited by Bliss Perry. 

($3.00) 1.50 
ARIA DA CAPO, Poems by Edna St. 

Vincent Millay. ($2.00) -75 
THE GOLDEN BIRD, Poem by James 

Oppenheim, ($1.50) 50 
PROVENCA, AND OTHER POEMS, 

by Ezra Pound, ($1.00) 50 
COLORS OF LIFE, Poems by Max 

Eastman. ($1.25) 50 
THIS MAD IDEAL, by Floyd Dell. 

A novel. ($2.00) 75 
JAMES JOYCE— HIS FIRST FORTY 

YEARS, by H. 8S. Gorman The 

biography of the author of 

“Ulysses”. ($2.00) 1,00 
YOUTH AND EGOLATRY, by Frio 

Baroja, with introduction by H. L 


Mencken who considers the author 
the peer of modern Spanish writ- 
ers. ($2.00) 


$1 Takes You Abroad With 


MR. @ MRS, HADDOCK IN PARIS, 
FRANCE, by Donald Ogden Stewart. 


Join Ma and Pa and the rest of the 
family in their amusing adventures in 


(Published price $2.00) 
Our price $1.00 

Stewart also serves as guide to 
THE CRAZY FOOL, in a tunatic 


asylum. Hilarious tom foolery (Pub- 
lished price $2.00) Our Price .75 


Gay Paree, 


Add 8c per wclume for postage 


SEIF FERS BOOKSELLERS 


832 Westchester Ave., New York, N. Y, 


Patriotic By Profession 


HREADING one’s way through the long 

and rambling report of the Bernard F. 
Schlegel Post on the West Chester Normal 
School Liberal Club the eye alights on this 
gem: 


“. . . attention is called to the account of 
this (Liberal Club) meeting, which was pub- 
lished in the Daily Local News, March 
29th, 1927, to quote a paragraph: 


“It was pointed out during the discussion 
that there is a time in the life of each in- 
dividual when the home probably proves more 
of a detriment than a benefit. This point 
was made in reference to a time when young 
people have reached the age when they are 
in a position to think for themselves and for 
this reason they should be away from home 
where they will be dependent upon their own 
resources rather than the advice of their par- 
ents.” 


“That such suggestions as those quoted 
above ‘square’ with Communist theory is at 
once apparent.” 


Obviously a person who reads Marxian phil- 
osophy into what appears to have been a 
bull session on “Why Boys Should Leave 
Home” is in dire need of a psychoanalyst. This 
mania of seeing everything unorthodox as 
emanating from or inspired by a sinister revo- 
lutionary source will provide many a chuckle 
for the future historian. 


Hodge Podge 


To any historian who comes at this report 
with the eyes of another generation it will 
indeed seem the most amazing hodge podge 
of unintelligible hysteria and startlingly base- 
less innuendo. We are supposed to believe 
that the most hated Civil Liberties Union is 
father of the West Chester Liberal Club on 
the tenuous evidence that the Union was 
quick to offer it legal aid. As for the rest 
of the report the comment of Mr. Frank 
Mazzur, head of the Club, is illuminating: 


“The report has been made up from material 
gathered from the Lusk report, old files of 
the Department of Justice, (from the Palmer 
and Dougherty regime) the lurid writings of 
Fred R. Marvin, and the hysterical outpourings 
of Francis Ralston Welsh. Perhaps the worthy 
Legionaires did not know that the Lusk Re- 
port has been repudiated by the New York 
Legislature through a repeal of the laws made 
on the strength of the report. Considering Mr. 
Dougherty’s recent appearance in the courts 
we need not say much concerning the value 
of the contributions of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Mr. Marvin is now, I believe, facing two 
libel suits for making unfounded charges in 
his writings. And Mr. Welsh is unworthy of 
mention.” 


Liberal students in many other colleges have 
been subjected to similar onslaughts during 
the past ten years. Always the attackers quoted 
at length or they paraphrased the misinfor- 
mation spread by a small group of profes- 
sional patriots. And it is fortunate for these 
students that a handbook has been published 
telling all about these men, the interlocking 
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Patriots, Edited by 
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ramifications and doubtful parentage of their 
vociferous organizations. 


Professional Patriots* is a revealing chron- 
icle of the activities of our one hundred per 
cent Americans from the first preparedness 
whoops of the National Security League to the 
latest heroic attempt of the Reserve Officer's 
Association on the Indiana Sector to repulse 
that dire Muscovite, Mr. Frederick Libby, Di- 
rector of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War. 


As everyone knows, the main source of in- 
come of the professionally patriotic societies 
now operating is the large corporation. For 
bolshevism, you must know, includes every- 
thing from the closed shop to public water 
workes. The mixture of patriotism, anti-radi- 
calism and glorification of privileged business 
enterprise is one calculated to coax fat checks 
from corporations of the Open Shop variety. 
It has been established that the fervidly patriot- 
ic American Constitutional Association of West 
Virginia is supported by the coal companies 
of the state. By a strange coincidence that 
organizaticn has made itself best known by its 
valiant fight for the Open Shop. The Better 
American Federation of California loyally 
stands by the public utility companies of the 
state. These companies in turn liberally sub- 
sidize its attacks on such bolshevistic enter- 
prises as public water works and the Lafollette 
campaign of 1924. There are other societies 
which gain a part of their support by convinc- 
ing honest citizens of small incomes that all 
progressive and radical measures are aiming 
at the ultimate overthrow of our government. 


If the professional patriots had their way 
every trace of deviation from conventional 
modes of thought would be wiped off the face 
of our country. Mr. Ralph Easley, Pope of 
the Patriots, is quoted as having called Cap- 
tain Paxton Hibben (secretary of the American 
Committee for the Relief of Russian Children) 
“a rascal and a scoundel”’, the Reverend John 
Haynes Holmes “wild and crazy”; Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, head of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, a “red”. Mrs. Willard Straight is re- 
ferred to as the “most dangerous woman in 
America”. Captain Darte of the Military Or- 
der of the World War declared that Professor 
Carleton J. H. Hayes of Columbia University 
ought to be “kicked out of the University 
bodily” for ridiculing flag worship. 


Coy in Answering 


Always ready to make charges, these pat- 
riots are not so profuse with proofs. The as- 
sault on the League For Industrial Democ- 
racy in the 
vy i e w was traced to Mr. Marvin who failed 
to reply when asked by Dr. Norman Thomas to 
produce proofts of this contention. Brigadier- 
General Albert J. Bowley explained in detail 
in a speech before the Columbus (Ohio) Cham- 
ber of Commerce how the abovementioned Mr. 
Libby was trained in Russia to overthrow our 
government, but has as yet failed to document 
his charges, although urgently asked to do so. 
Mr. William J. Burns late of the Department 
of Justice under the noxious Daugherty re- 
gime gave patriotic societies confidential in- 
formation later used in charges against a lib- 
eral organization. When that organization 
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asked to see the evidence behind the charges 
Burns replied that the Bureau “holds its files 
confidential,” and refused to comply. Loose 
charges are bandied about with a hilarious ir- 
responsibility, Even now there are suits pend- 
ing in New York Courts, one of them against 
the American Defense Society and Mr. Marvin, 
based on a pamphlet which charged certain 
Lafollette supporters in 1924 with being Bol- 
shevists under the control of Moscow. The 
United States Flag Association frightened old 
ladies with the assertion that though Debs 
polled only 100,000 votes in 1920, William Z. 
Foster secured half a million in 1924. While 
this is highly complimentary to the Commun- 
ists it must be said that Foster polled only 
thirty-three thousand while Debs got almost a 
million votes. 


After reading this book we are tempted to 
revise Dr. Johnson’s saying concerning patriot- 
ism. It is also the last refuge of well-paid 
secretaries who make tidy incomes frighten- 
ing “business men and old ladies”; of business 
men on the warpath against unions, child 
labor laws and public ownership; of military 
men frightened at the possible effect of paci- 
fism on Army and Navy appropriations (as 
well as genuine proponents of preparedness); 
and of politicians in search of an issue. These 
the reviewer finds compose that small band of 
professional patriots who frighten a large 
group of honest, well-meaning citizens into 
mistaking legitimate and well-intentioned—if 
not always intelligent—social pioneers for a 
band of devils hell-bent on the violent destruc- 
tion of all that is pure and of good report in 
America.—N. S. 


The Best College Novel 

During the next weeks many college stu- 
dents will hie themselves to the library and 
withdraw an armful of books. Among them 
will be Stover At Yale, At Good Old 
Siwash, The Plastic Age, Frater- 
nity Row, Co-ed and all the other novels 
of college life. 


The reason will be the $150 prize offered by 
Albert and Charles Boni, New York publishers, 
for the best essay written by a college stu- 
dent on Springboard, by Robert Wolf. 
The New York Times, in reviewing this 
novel, called it the “best college novel yet 
written by an American.” The prize essay 
can be either an affirmation or a denial of this 
statement. Heywood Broun will act as judge. 

The essay should be no longer than three 
thousand words. 


A Quaker experiment in 
the application of reli- 
gion to Hfe. It wel- 


WOOLMAN comes as students per- 


sons of all nations, 
SCHOOL creeds, races, and class- 

es, and offers opportun- 
ity for study, discussion, 
and experience in the 
field of BETTER HU- 
MAN RELATIONSHIPS, 
A limited amount of 
scholarship help is avatl- 
able. Application § for 
scholarships should be 
made by June ist. For 
further Information ad- 
dress— 


Caroline G. Norment, 
Director. 


Wyncote, Pa. 


July 5th to 
August 15th 


A six weeks’ 
Summer School 
in the country. 
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